Hanging  deer  by  head  prevents  blood  from 
getting  on  trophy.  Cut  skin  around 
shoulders. 


Skin  rest  of  deer  and  remove  entrails  while 
hanging,  then  skin  out  neck. 


The  planks  may  be  used  as  a  table  for  cutting 
up  meat  in  freezer-size  sections. 


The  carcass  may  be  sawed  in  two  by  cutting 
along  gap  between  two  planks. 


Photos  and  Deer  by  Win  Donat; 
deerskin  background  courtesy 
N.  C.  State  Museum. 
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A  good  working  dog  is  invaluable  to  a  wildfowler. 
Each  year  thousands  of  crippled  ducks  and  geese  are 
brought  to  bag  by  well-trained  dogs.  Un-retrieved 
cripples  either  die  or  become  easy  prey  to  predators, 
creating  a  waste  of  good  meat  and  a  further  drain  on  wild- 
life resources. 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the 
people  who  hunt  and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives  for  publication 
all  news  items,  articles,  photographs,  and  other  material  dealing 
with  the  various  activities  which  combine  to  make  North  Carolina 
a  better  state  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all 
material  published. 


Application  has  been  made  for  entrance  as  second  class  matter  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  February  23,  1948,  under 
the  act  of  August  23,  1912. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years. 
Make  remittances  payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMIS- 
SION. Any  employee  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may 
accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  Postoffice  Box 
2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


December  10  marks  the  opening  of  the  season  on  water- 
fowl in  North  Carolina.  With  the  opening  of  this  season, 
Tarheel  nimrods  may  have  their  choice  of  any  or  all  of 
these  species:  Ducks,  Geese,  Quail,  Grouse,  Rabbits, 
Squirrels,  Opossum,  Racoons,  Wild  Turkeys,  Deer,  Bear 
and  Wild  Boar.  This  is  truly  an  imposing  list  of  game. 
Real  sportsmen  will  take  only  their  just  share,  placing 
emphasis  on  recreation  rather  than  meat  for  the  table. 

Rod  Amundson,  Editor. 
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Plans  have  been  made  and  some  progress  achieved 
toward  the  institution  of  a  comprehensive  wild 
turkey  restoration  program  in  our  State.  The  cur- 
rent method  of  procedure  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  managed  wildlife  refuges  within  large 
forested  tracts  that  are  well  distributed  in  the  State. 
These  refuges  will  be  intensively  managed  so  as  to 
expedite  the  annual  increment  to  the  wild  turkey 
population  and  thus  hasten  the  development  of  a 
sufficient  density  of  turkeys  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding territories  to  permit  hunting  in  a  minimum 
of  time. 

The  initial  refuge  units  have  been  selected  with 
this  goal  in  prospect:  to  gain  better  distribution  of 
this  excellent  game  bird,  and  to  improve  hunting 
conditions  for  the  greatest  number  of  sportsmen.  As 
the  program  develops,  the  number  of  tracts  under 
management  will  be  increased. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  4,000  acre 
Orton  State  Game  Refuge  in  Brunswick  County  and 
the  5,500  acre  Uwharrie  Game  Refuge  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Three  other  areas  that  are  now  be- 
ing considered  as  refuge  sites  are:  Camp  McCall, 
Camp  Butner,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
tract  in  Caswell  County. 

y  Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  the  basic  manage- 
ment techniques  that  will  be  utilized  in  this  develop- 
ment work. 

First  we  will  define  optimum  turkey  range. 
Optimum  turkey  range  may  be  described  briefly  as 
a  well-watered,  forested  area  that  is  composed  of 
a  variety  of  timber  types  of  which  approximately 
50  per  cent  is  hardwood — one-half  of  which  is  oak 
— and  that  is  broken  by  well-dispersed  forest  clear- 
ings that  support  rank  growths  of  native  grasses, 
legumes  and  plants  that  produce  succulent  fruits. 
All  forests,  therefore,  do  not  constitute  good  turkey 
habitat.  For  instance,  turkeys  are  found  in  the 
Sandhills  sections  where  the  mono-typic  long-leaf 
pine-turkey  oak-wiregrass  association  is  dominant 
and  a  minimum  of  hardwoods  grow  along  widely 
scattered  streams,  and  they  are  extant  in  the  river 
swamps  where  heavy,  unbroken  stands  of  hardwoods 
prevail.  However,  the  wild  turkey  population  in 
such  habitats  is  quite  limited  even  on  areas  where 
complete  protection  has  been  provided  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Areas  of  such  unvarying  cover 


composition  do  not  afford  range  conditions  which 
this  game  must  have  to  thrive.  Other  forested 
tracts,  that  until  recently  supported  large  numbers 
of  turkeys,  have  changed  in  certain  ecological 
aspects  and  no  longer  provide  productive  habitat. 

Range  that  possesses  a  minimum  of  the  neces- 
sary basic  qualities  can,  by  the  utilization  of  a 
few  properly  applied  management  practices,  often 
be  made  to  produce  and  sustain  greater  densities 
than  unmanaged  areas  which  are  potentially  bet- 
ter natural  environment.  Wild  turkey  manage- 
ment, within  certain  limits,  will  yield  optimum 
and  profitable  returns ;  thereafter,  the  benefits  which 
accrue  will  diminish.  In  other  words,  every  body 


The  ABC  of 
WILD  TURKEY  MAN/] 


of  land  has  a  limit  to  the  carrying  capacity  which 
cannot  be  increased  by  more  intensive  management. 
The  management  plan  for  an  area  should  be  drafted 
by  a  trained  game  technician  if  the  maximum  bene- 
fits for  the  least  amount  of  effort  and  cost  are  to 
be  procured  in  the  minimum  of  time. 

Management  is  more  directly  concerned  with  her- 
baceous than  with  woody  vegetation  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  required  types  of  the  former  can  be  pro- 
duced by  management  in  a  relatively  short  time.  A 
stand  of  mature  timber  of  the  necessary  composition, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  product  achieved  over  a  long 
period  of  time  by  nature  through  a  complicated  and 
little  understood  alteration  of  the  soil  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  complex  succession  of  vegetative  stages. 
Therefore,  a  suitable  forest  cover  is  prerequisite  to  a 
successful  wild  turkey  management  program.  Most 
of  the  remaining  environment  aspects  can  be  altered 
and  controlled  by  management. 

The  forest  clearing  is  the  most  gainful  tool  that 
the  game  manager  can  employ.  This  statement  is  bet- 
ter understood  by  pointing  out  that  the  four  prin- 
cipal, native  foods  as  listed  in  order  of  importance 
with  respect  to  annual  consumption  are:  grasses,  in- 
sects, mast  and  succulent  fruits.  The  primary  pur- 
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pose  of  the  forest  opening  is,  therefore,  to  provide 
grasses,  both  as  food  and  as  habitat  for  insects. 
Grasses,  both  blades  and  seeds,  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  food  consumed  from  mid-spring  through  mid- 
fall,  or  during  eight  months  in  the  year.  Insects 
are  important  from  early  spring  through  early 
winter  and  constitute  the  major  dietary  require- 
ment of  the  poults  during  the  first  two  months  fol- 
lowing hatching. 

An  unbroken  hardwood  forest,  as  a  rule,  yields 
a  preponderance  of  mast  that  is  available  during 
the  cold  seasons  of  the  year  and  will  support  a 
large  concentration  of  game  but  the  meagerness 
of  the  warm  weather  food  supply  restricts  the 
density. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  forest  clearings  on  an 
area,  other  environmental  factors  being  equal,  us- 
ually determines  whether  a  thriving  density  of  wild 
turkeys  or  a  limited,  static  population  occurs. 

Under  average  conditions,  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
an  area  should  be  allotted  to  clearings.  Proper  dis- 
persal of  same  will  aid  in  securing  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  the  birds  throughout  the  area  under 
management.  Sites  to  be  cleared  should  be  as  nearly 
level  as  can  be  found  to  reduce  subsequent  erosion 
losses  of  top  soil  and  to  facilitate  subsequent  treat- 
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ment.  These  should  be  limited  to  the  better  soil  when 
possible.  Fields  are  preferable  to  strips  because  of 
the  reduced  ratio  of  margin  to  area  and  increased 
susceptibility  to  cultivation.  The  use  of  power  equip- 
ment, where  available,  reduces  the  cost  of  timber  or 
brush  removal  and  preparation  of  the  clearing  for 
cultivated  crops  of  desired  native  cover. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  fields  that  are  growing 
to  rank  stands  of  broomsedge,  weeds  or  young  woody 
vegetation  are  of  little  worth  to  the  turkey.  Such 
areas  and  those  created  in  the  woodland  can  be  made 
to  produce  desirable  cover.  That  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  certain  treatments  that  either  reverse  or 
stimulate  plant  succession  so  as  to  gain  and  per- 
petuate a  grass  stage.  Reversion  of  cleared  fields  to 
timber  must  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  the  three  following  techniques :  plowing,  mowing 
or  burning.  The  character  of  the  existing  cover  de- 
termines which  should  be  utilized.  Plowing  or  disk- 
ing is  not  advisable  if  the  area  is  to  be  used  for 
the  production  of  native  grasses  unless  the  original 
ground  cover  is  a  dense  stand  of  broomsedge.  Burn- 
ing is  a  most  practical  and  useful  tool  in  gaining 
and  perpetuating  stands  of  native  grasses  as  it 
aids  materially  in  the  control  of  undesirable  weeds, 
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hardwood  sprouts  and  seedlings.  Open  stands  of 
pine  are  improved  for  game  by  the  proper  use  of 
controlled  burning.  Mature  stands  of  hardwoods 
should  never  be  burned  as  the  duff  contains  a  wealth 
of  foods  that  the  turkey  procures  by  scratching 
in  the  latter  portion  of  winter  and  early  spring. 
Mowing  can  be  advantageously  used  to  release 
grasses  from  competition  and  unwanted  annual 
growths  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Food  plantings  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
native  food  supply  and  they  aid  in  holding  turkeys 
on  a  relatively  small  area.  Winter  cover  crops  are  of 
more  value  than  are  plantings  of  summer  foods.  The 
latter  should  be  discontinued  after  grass  sods  become 
established.  The  planting  of  one  per  cent  of  a 
managed  area  to  winter  cover  crops  is  adequate 
and  individual  plantings  should  not,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
ceed two  acres.  Fall  planted  oats,  wheat,  or  rye, 
intersown  with  Austrian  winter  peas,  if  the  fertility 
level  of  the  soil  is  low,  are  excellent  winter  foods. 
Until  a  dense  sod  of  grass  is  developed — which  in 
new  clearings  usually  requires  from  2-4  years — 
plantings  of  such  summer  foods  as  German  and 
brown-top  millets  and  chufa  are  recommended  in 
portions  of  the  fields.  Field  peas,  soy  beans,  velvet 
beans,  and  peanuts  are  legumes  that  are  much  rel- 
ished by  the  turkey  but  these  should  not  be  used  if 
deer  are  present  on  the  area.  Individual  plantations 
of  summer  foods  should  not  exceed  two  acres  as  a 
rule. 

Indiscriminant  and  excessive  predator  control  is 
not  advisable.  Bobcats  and  fox  should  not  be  reduced 
unless  their  numbers  become  excessive  or  the  cotton- 
tail and  other  buffer  rodent  species  become  scarce. 
Over-emphasized  predator  control  may  result  in 
greatly  increased  competition  for  food  by  buffer 
species.  The  control  of  opossums,  skunks  and  crows 
as  nest  predators  is  recommended. 

Domestic  livestock  should  be  excluded  from  turkey 
development  areas.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats 
compete  for  food  and  their  feeding  on  grasses  and 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 


This  native  North  Carolina  Wild  Turkey  is  on  his  way 
to  a  pen  of  domestic  turkey  hens. 

(Photo  By  Wm.  E.  McConnaughey) 


KNEE  DEEP  - 

By  Jack  Dermid 
Photographs  By  The  Author 

We  almost  didn't  go  frog  gigging !  And  for  a  while 
after  we  parked  our  car  near  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
we  wished  we  hadn't  come.  The  whole  outdoors  was 
silent.  No  matter  how  hard  we  listened,  we  couldn't 
hear  even  the  faintest  beginning  of  a  bullfrog  chorus. 
It  was  a  still  and  beautiful  night,  too,  with  a  full 
moon  emitting  rays  of  silvery  light  that  danced 
gracefully  upon  the  tiny  ripples  of  the  water's  sur- 
face. We  listened  again. 

"Maybe  the  old  timer's  right,"  B.  L.  said  finally. 
:**";  "Maybe  the  frogs  do  disappear  in  late  summer." 

:   "Or  maybe  they  just  quit  singing  when  the  breed- 

•'    '       '  ing  season's  over,"  I  replied.  "Let's  give  it  a  try  any- 
way." 

;     |  We  put  on  our  waders,  picked  up  our  gigs  and 

.  • ,   '       flashlights,  and  made  our  way  slowly  along  toward 
'       "  " :  the  upper  end  of  the  pond.  B.  L.  led  the  way, 
carefully  searching  every  square  foot  of  the  bank 
,'.  /         with  his  light.  In  the  first  fifty  yards  we  didn't  spot 


(IN  A  JUG  O'RUM-BY  GUM) 


a  single  pair  of  eyes.  The  place  seemed  empty  of 
all  life.  Then,  B.  L.  stopped  suddenly.  He  aimed 
the  flashlight's  beam  toward  a  clump  of  brush 
growing  several  feet  out  in  shallow  water. 

"There's  a  big  one,"  we  both  said  simultaneously, 
for  the  frog's  white  underparts  contrasted  clearly 
against  a  dark  background. 

But,  alas,  when  we  moved  nearer  to  it,  our  bullfrog 
gradually  changed  into  a  tin  can.  We  stared  unbe- 
lievingly at  the  floating  object.  How  could  it  be? 

"Let's  spear  it  for  good  measure,"  I  suggested 
jokingly,  but  before  my  companion  answered,  we 
heard  the  hoot  of  a  not  too  distant  owl.  "I  bet  the 
rascal's  laughing  at  us,"  I  added. 
•  We  didn't  discuss  the  owl  further,  for  when  my 
light  happened  to  pause  at  the  base  of  a  gum  tree,  I 
saw  the  outline  of  a  frog  on  a  slight  mound  of  earth. 
It  blended  so  perfectly  with  the  surroundings  that  I 
could  have  easily  overlooked  it.  The  frog  sat  motion- 
less in  the  beam  of  light,  not  more  than  four  feet 
away  from  me;  and  judging  from  the  smug  expres- 
sion on  its  face,  it  evidently  believed  that  it  was 


invisible  to  us.  It  is  a  miracle  that  we  did  not  dis- 
turb the  bullfrog  by  the  commotion  we  made  over 
finding  the  tin  can.  Anyway,  the  amphibian  was 
easy  prey  for  my  gig,  and  B.  L.  and  I  examined 
its  full,  heavy  legs  with  satisfaction. 

We  bagged  our  catch  and  moved  on.  Walking 
was  tricky,  for  we  were  in  the  wooded  portion  of 
the  pond.  The  muddy  bottom  sank  slightly  with 
each  step,  and  snags,  logs,  and  holes  were  every- 
where. The  water  wasn't  very  deep,  however.  After 
a  few  minutes,  B.  L.  spotted  the  eyes  of  a  nice 
specimen,  which  he  picked  up  without  too  much 
difficulty.  Another  pair  of  eyes  turned  out  to  be 
those  of  a  small  leopard  frog. 

When  B.L.  and  I  paused  beside  a  huge  stump  to 
talk  over  the  situation,  we  were  startled  by  the  loud, 
bass  voice  of  an  old  bullfrog.  KNEE  DEEP  (in  a) 
JUG  O'RUM— By  GUM.  The  notes  seemed  to 
come  from  several  directions  at  once,  even  from 
under  our  feet.  Instinctively  we  searched  the  pond 
about  us  with  our  flashlights,  but  without  results.  We 
listened  to  the  same  croaking  song  again,  and 
searched  some  more.  Then  silence  prevailed  as  before, 
and  we  conceded  that  the  daddy  of  them  all  had 
eluded  us. 

As  we  moved  on  toward  the  head  of  the  pond,  we 
soon  spotted  a  frog  resting  on  a  narrow  projection 
of  land  across  a  slough  from  us.  To  reach  its  position, 
it  was  necessary  to  detour  around  the  deep  water,  but 
when  we  got  to  the  other  side  the  frog  was  gone. 
Surely,  we  had  not  frightened  it  from  our  distance. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  area  revealed  that  a  three 
foot  water  snake  had  been  stalking  the  frog,  which 
evidently  detected  it  and  made  good  its  escape.  The 
water  snake  was  not  frightened  in  the  least  by  our 
lights,  and  permitted  us  to  approach  within  several 
feet  of  it.  All  but  its  head  and  neck  were  submerged 
in  the  shallow  water,  but  the  folds  of  its  muscular 
body  were  plainly  visible.  After  a  while,  I  tickled  the 
reptile  under  the  chin  with  the  end  of  my  gig. 
Startled,  it  withdrew  several  yards  and  momentarily 
held  its  head  up  before  disappearing. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slough,  where  we  had  just 
been,  our  lights  picked  up  a  large  frog  sitting  with 
with  his  back  to  a  small  stump  and  well  protected  by 
a  screen  of  bushes.  B.  L.  elected  to  go  back  after  it 
while  I  held  the  light  and  directed  his  approach.  It 
seemed  like  it  took  him  forever  to  reach  the  other 
shore.  All  the  while,  I  held  the  light  on  the  bullfrog, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  annoyed  by  it  and  did 
not  move  a  muscle.  B.  L.  made  a  great  deal  of  noise 
approaching  the  frog's  nesting  place,  and  I  ex- 
pected the  frog  to  disappear  any  moment.  When 
he  was  close  enough,  he  eased  the  gig  quietly  through 
the  bushes  and  made  a  quick,  clean  kill. 

B.  L.  rejoined  me,  and  we  walked  along  the  gently 
sloping  bank  of  the  west  side  of  the  pond.  Since  the 
pond  was  low,  there  was  a  distance  of  at  least  five 
yards  between  the  vegetation  and  the  water.  Sud- 
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derdy,  we  heard  a  flop,  flop  splash.  One  of  the  big 
amphibians  had  deserted  its  perch  high  on  the  bank 
and  reached  the  safety  of  the  pond.  The  action  sur- 
prised us,  for  we  hadn't  expected  a  frog  to  be  that 
high  up.  Then,  we  aimed  our  lights  along  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bank.  No  sooner  had  we  spotted  a  frog 
than  it  turned  around  and  hopped  into  the  bushes. 

"The  rascal's  going  in  the  wrong  direction,"  I 
shouted.  "I  wonder  why  they  are  so  nervous  up 
there." 

"There  he  is  about  two  yards  in  the  alder  thicket," 
B.  L.  said  as  he  kneeled  and  shot  his  light  along  the 
ground.  "I'll  hold  the  light  on  him  while  you  stick 
him." 

I  pushed  my  way  in  among  the  small  trees,  not  at 
all  sure  of  myself,  for  the  foliage  was  so  thick. 


B.  L.  eased  the  gig  quietly  through  the  bushes  and 
made  a  clean  kill. 


Finally,  I  saw  the  frog's  eyes  shining  in  the  light, 
and  thrust  my  gig  accordingly.  It  found  the  mark. 

In  slowly  making  our  way  around  the  rest  of  the 
pond,  we  took  several  large  bullfrogs,  saw  as  many 
escape  with  a  splash,  swatted  a  number  of  hungry 
mosquitos,  and  interrupted  the  hunting  activities  of 
two  more  slender  water  snakes.  I  only  nicked  the  skin 
of  one  of  the  frogs  with  my  gig,  and  if  I  hadn't 
grabbed  it  by  the  hind  legs  before  it  realized  what 
was  happening,  it  would  have  surely  gotten  away. 
On  several  occasions,  the  singing  frog  that  had  pre- 
viously eluded  us  sounded  off  with  its  big,  bass  voice. 

"Let's  go  back  and  get  him,"  B.  L.  suggested. 
"He's  still  in  the  same  place." 
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The  frog  settled  straight  down  into  the  mud  and 
disappeared. 


When  we  passed  the  boat  landing,  we  were  startled 
by  a  loud  commotion  in  one  of  the  wooden  skiffs.  It 
sounded  like  a  ten  pound  fish  flopping  about  in  two 
inches  of  water.  Thud !  Splash !  Flop !  Thud !  B.  L. 
and  I  couldn't  shine  our  lights  in  the  boat  fast 
enough.  It  was  a  bullfrog,  no  less,  and  a  dumb  one, 
too.  No  matter  how  hard  it  tried,  it  could  not  jump 
out  of  the  boat.  Instead  of  launching  itself  from  the 
center  of  the  vessel,  the  frog  would  move  to  one  edge 
and  then  jump  head  on  into  the  boat's  side.  It  really 
gave  itself  a  beating.  We  added  the  amphibian  to  our 
bag  and  listened  quietly  for  a  moment.  KNEE 
DEEP  (in  a)  JUG  'O  RUM— By  GUM. 

We  turned  our  lights  in  the  direction  of  the  song- 
ster, and  it  wasn't  long  before  we  spotted  its  white 
underparts.  It  wasn't  a  tin  can  this  time.  The  frog 
was  sitting  upon  some  floating  plant  debris  in  shallow 
water  about  ten  yards  off  shore.  I  jumped  to  the  top 
of  a  nearby  stump  and  held  the  light  while  B.  L. 
slowly  eased  out  into  the  pond.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  frog  ceased  croaking,  but  remained  upon  its 
perch.  As  B.  L.  drew  closer  to  it,  the  bullfrog  slid 
quietly  into  the  water  and  floated  with  only  its  eyes 
showing.  Then  it  sank  below  the  surface. 

"I'll  be!"  B.  L.  shouted.  "The  little  devil's  sink- 
ing straight  down  into  the  mud  and  out  of  sight."  He 
thrust  the  gig  forcefully  into  the  dark  ooze  and 
brought  it  up  with  a  frog  dangling  from  the  barbs. 

By  now  we  had  a  nice  mess  of  frog  legs  and  re- 
turned to  the  car,  both  of  us  well  satisfied  with  the 
night's  hunt.  We  were  hungry,  too,  and  discussed 
enthusiastically  the  merits  of  frog  legs  fried  to  a 
deep,  golden  brown.  The  moon  was  still  riding  ma- 
jestically across  the  sky,  but  all  was  not  silent. 

KNEE  DEEP  (in  a)  JUG  O'  RUM— By  GUM! 

"Sound's  like  we  got  the  wrong  frog,"  B.  L.  com- 
mented. 

"Yeah,"  I  answered,  "But,  anyway,  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  kill  the  only  songster  on  the  pond." 


SCIENCE  ATTACKS 
LEAD  POISONING 

A  full-scale  attack  upon  lead  poisoning  in  water- 
fowl, utilizing  all  the  technical  equipment  of  modern 
science,  was  launched  recently  at  the  field  laboratory 
of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  north  of 
Havana,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

Cooperating  with  the  Natural  History  Survey 
in  its  research  project  on  wild  ducks  and  geese  are 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  Olin  Industries,  Inc., 
a  major  manufacturer  of  sporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition with  headquarters  at  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

Lead  poisoning  in  wild  waterfowl,  which  results 
when  the  birds  swallow  lead  pellets  picked  up  in  their 
feeding  in  heavily  shot  areas,  has  been  recognized  by 
biologists  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  it  re- 
mained for  greatly  diminished  habitat  and  increased 
numbers  of  hunters  in  recent  years  to  place  this 
disease  in  the  category  of  a  real  menace  to  the  na- 
tion's wildfowl  population. 

Decision  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest  biological 
investigations  ever  conducted  in  this  field  of  game 
conservation  was  reached  by  the  two  Illinois  agencies 
and  the  cooperating  industry  following  a  severe  out- 
break of  the  disease  last  winter  at  the  Pere  Marquette 
Wildlife  Refuge  near  Grafton,  Illinois. 

Already  set  up  at  the  Havana  laboratory  are  pens 
of  domestic  ducks  being  used  in  a  preliminary  test  of 
the  effect  of  ingested  lead  shot  upon  waterfowl.  In 
later  phases  of  the  experiment  wild  ducks  will  be 
used. 

Biological  aspects  of  the  investigation  are  in 
charge  of  the  Natural  History  Survey,  with  assist- 
ance in  pathological  research  from  University  of  Ill- 
inois personnel.  Metallurgical,  chemical,  and  produc- 
tion problems  are  the  responsibility  of  Olin  Indus- 
tries and  will  be  carried  on  in  laboratories  of  two 
of  its  divisions,  the  Western  Cartridge  Company  at 
East  Alton  and  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

North  Carolina  has  witnessed  a  tragedy 
which  has  shocked  and  saddened  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  throughout  the  State.  W.  I. 
Wright,  Jr.,  of  Ingold,  has  given  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

Mr.  Wright  served  with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  as  a  District  Game  Pro- 
tector in  Sampson  County  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  on  June  16,  1944  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  People  of  North  Carolina  will  long  re- 
member that  Mr.  Wright  gave  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  one  of  our  greatest  heritages.  No  man 
gives  greater  devotion  to  duty  than  he  who 
lays  down  his  life  for  an  ideal. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  a  duck  hunter  complain  about 
a  little  cold,  wet,  snowy  weather?  During  the  duck 
season,  that  is.  The  same  guy  might  seem  like  a  hot- 
house lily  during  the  winter  months,  cussing  the  least 
drop  in  the  temperature,  or  the  slightest  flurry  of 
snow.  But  when  the  duck  season  opens,  he  becomes  a 
robust,  red-blooded  he-man  with  live  steam  in  his 
viens.  He  watches  the  northwest  sky  eagerly,  hoping 
that  a  smudge  of  haze  on  the  horizon  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  full-fledged  blizzard. 

The  first  fall  of  snow  during  the  duck  season  raises 
his  blood  pressure.  The  faster  the  snow  falls  the  faster 
his  pulses  pound.  A  nice  blinding  blizzard  is  just  the 
thing  to  bring  the  birds  down  from  the  North  and 
drive  them  into  sheltered  coves  where  blinds  and  guns 
are  waiting. 

Cold?  He  doesn't  mind  it  a  bit.  He  gets  up  about 
three  in  the  morning,  although  four  or  five  would 
have  been  early  enough.  He  has  stayed  up  until  after 
midnight  getting  his  gun  cleaned  and  oiled  (for  the 
tenth  time),  and  making  other  last-minute,  more  or 
less  unnecessary  preparations.  By  three-thirty  he  has 
the  coffee  pot  boiling  and  the  whole  house  smelling 


most  of  the  face,  and  leave  an  opening  for  seeing  and 
smoking. 

So  this  duck  hunter,  who  hates  rough  weather 
throughout  the  year,  is  ready  for  the  day.  Exuding 
odors  of  ham  and  coffee  and  pipe  smoke,  he  collects 
his  dog,  decoys,  and  hip  waders  from  the  basement. 
He  kicks  a  couple  of  snowdrifts  away  from  the 
garage  door,  and  cusses  his  automobile  until  it  begins 
to  sputter  spasmodically. 

Meanwhile  two  or  three  of  his  friends  have  been 
going  through  just  such  a  ritual  and  they  meet  at  an 
all-night  coffeeshop  for  one  last  hot  cup  before  facing 
the  elements.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  ducks  are 
killed  conversationally  in  this  early  morning  ren- 
dezvous than  will  ever  fly  over  the  blind. 

By  the  time  the  decoys  have  been  placed  strate- 
gically around  the  blind,  and  a  few  extra  weeds  and 
bulrushes  meshed  into  the  sides  of  the  blind,  there  is 
still  more  than  an  hour  to  kill.  The  wind  blows  a 
little  stronger.  The  thermometer  falls  accordingly. 
But  does  our  duck  hunter,  that  wintertime  hothouse 
lily,  feel  the  cold?  Not  a  chance.  It  is  getting  lighter 
now,  and  the  only  way  he  can  tell  the  sun  has  come  up 


A  POT  Of^TTT^k    TO  DUCK  AND  GOOSE  HUNTERS 
Wl^WVTlIlikJ  -         (Their  Wives  Will  Understand) 


By  Rod  Amundson 


of  ham  and  eggs  and  pipe  smoke.  The  little  woman, 
if  she  is  lucky,  is  snuggled  away  in  the  warm  covers — - 
sleeping,  if  she  can.  But  very  likely  she  will  be  awak- 
ened to  tell  him  where  the  sam  hill  she  put  his  woolen 
sox. 

A  duck  hunting  breakfast  is  something  to  be- 
hold. At  least  three  or  four  eggs,  a  quart  of  milk,  a 
stack  of  steaming  pancakes,  boiling  cauldrons  of 
coffee,  and  a  mountain  of  ham  or  bacon. 

Breakfast  having  been  stowed  away,  our  duck 
hunter  begins  getting  into  his  gear.  Woolen  under- 
wear, two  sets,  and  to  heck  with  the  cold  weather.  Two 
or  three  pairs  of  trousers,  the  outside  pair  being 
waterproof  and  usually  almost  bullet  proof  from  a 
heavy  coating  of  mud,  tallow,  and  stains  collected 
over  the  years.  Now  comes  the  woolen  socks  that  dis- 
turbed his  wife's  repose,  and  a  collection  of  woolen 
shirts  and  sweaters.  Over  these  go  a  leather  or  a  can- 
vas jacket,  depending  on  how  cold  it  is  and  how  long 
he  intends  to  sit  in  the  blind.  Next  is  a  vest-like  affair 
which  is  completely  emblazoned  with  shotgun  shells, 
each  tucked  away  in  its  own  little  pocket.  Over  this 
goes  a  heavy  canvas  duck  coat,  weight  about  ten 
pounds.  It  carries  more  shells,  pipes,  tobacco,  some 
warm  gloves  or  mittens,  a  couple  of  candy  bars,  and 
an  assortment  of  odds  and  ends  so  necessary  to  a 
comfortable  morning  in  a  duck  blind.  Topping  the 
list — and  the  hunter — is  a  heavy  hunting  cap,  lined 
with  fur  and  with  big  ear  flaps  that  cover  the  chin, 
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is  to  look  at  his  watch.  Thirty  seconds  to  go,  and  he 
hears  the  whistle  of  wings  and  the  hoarse  quack  of  a 
mallard  drake.  His  heavy  mittens  come  off.  He 
grasps  a  freezing  gun  without  the  slightest  sensation 
of  cold.  His  wrists  and  fingers  become  purple.  This  is 
what  he  has  been  waiting  a  year  for,  and  the  weather 
is  perfect — for  duck  hunting. 

Now,  it  may  take  a  week  or  two  to  break  up  a  bad 
cold  after  this  ordeal,  but  what  is  a  little  cough  if  the 
shooting  was  good? 

Well,  all  things  considered,  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  the  duck  hunter,  once  the  season  has  opened.  He 
is  King  of  his  Realm ! 


HB^HHfliiHHH^^HI^^HHK  *  ~ 

.  .  he  has  waited  a  year  for  this." 


How  is  Your  License  Dollar  Spent? 


by  Clyde  P.  Patton 

Executive  Director,  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


The  question  posed  by  the  title  of  this  article  this  business  come  entirely  from  the  sale  of  licenses 

is  one  which  every  license-buying  Tarheel  sports-  to  hunt,  fish,  and  trap,  plus  a  considerable  sum 

man  is  entitled  to  ask,  and  one  which  deserves  an  of  federal  funds  derived  from  the  excise  tax  on 

honest  answer.  The  administration  of  wildlife  affairs  arms    and    ammunition,    and    other  miscellaneous 

on  the  lands  and  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina  receipts.  None  of  the  funds  are  derived  from  state 

is  a  million-dollar  business.  Funds  for  operating  taxes. 

TABLE  I 
BUDGET  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

Division  Amount  Percentage 

ADMINISTRATION   $     29,412  2.37 

FINANCE  &  PERSONNEL   29,000  2.33 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT   425,180  34.22 

EDUCATION   37,300  3.00 

FISH 

Management  &  Supervision  $24,750 

Morrison  Hatchery   19,500 

Murphy  Hatchery   13,850 

Stedman  Hatchery    13,850 

Roaring  Gap  Hatchery   9,800 

Marmon  Hatchery   11,950 

Table  Rock  Hatchery   11,300 

  105,000  8.46 

GAME  (WILDLIFE  LANDS) 

Management  &  Supervision  $13,400 

Holly  Shelter  &  Angola   6,250 

Lake  Mattamuskeet   3,710 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.  .   39,955 

Sandhills  Wildlife  Area   18,020 

Butner  Wildlife  Area   5,150 

  86,485  6.96 

FEDERAL  AID  PROJECTS 

Marsh  Resources  Investigation  $14,100 

Wildlife  Management  Coordinator   7,650 

Farm  Game  Habitat  Restoration   12,500 

Deer  Management   3,800 

State-wide  Investigation    28,750 

State-wide  Deer  Trapping  and  Transplanting   15,880 

Wild  Turkey  Restoration   33,900 

Holly  Shelter  Road  Maintenance   15,000 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Research   9,500 

Cooperative  Farm  Game  Habitat  Development   36,000 

Development  of  Northwest  River  Marsh   8,050 

  185,130  14.90 

ENGINEERING    9,970  .81 

ACQUISITION  &  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

LANDS  AND  WATERS    204,898  16.49 

MISCELLANEOUS  REQUIREMENTS    25,000  2.02 

MISCELLANEOUS  FEDERAL  AID  ACCOUNTS*   105,063  8.45 

TOTAL   $1,242,438  100  % 

•  "Limited  Use"  funds  in  United  States  Treasury  accrued  to  North  Carolina  during  the  past  years  but  not 
yet  matched  by  State  funds  as  required  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 
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The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  budget 
shown  in  Table  I  is  set  up  on  an  annual  basis  for 
a  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  and  ending  June 
30  of  the  following  calendar  year.  The  amount  to 
be  expended  is  based  on  anticipated  license  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year.  A  reserve  fund  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  budget  is  maintained  to  insure 
continuity  of  the  program  and  cushion  the  shock 
in  case  of  an  economic  decline. 

From  a  glance  at  the  figures  in  the  budget  out- 
line, it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
budget  goes  for  law  enforcement — protection  of 
the  fishing  and  hunting  privileges  of  Tarheel 
sportsmen.  Since  law  enforcement  takes  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  expendi- 
tures, and  since  it  would  require  several  issues  of 
this  magazine  to  explain  in  detail  all  of  the  items 
included  in  each  section  of  the  budget,  we  will  use 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division  as  a  typical  example 
and  make  a  rather  detailed  breakdown  of  the  items 
included  in  it. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "Why  is  so  much 
money  spent  for  law  enforcement?"  There  is  a 
temptation  to  answer  that  question  with  another: 
"Why  do  so  many  people  completely  ignore  fish 
and  game  laws?" 

The  equal  division  of  the  total  surplus  crop  of 
game  among  all  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
harvest,  depends  on  how  effectively  and  intelligently 
the  laws  and  regulations  controlling  that  harvest 
are  established  and  enforced.  This  is  why  we  empha- 
size law  enforcement  in  our  conservation  program. 

Since  there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  law  enforcement,  and  since  a 
breakdown  of  the  items  within  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment budget  would  serve  as  an  example  to  demon- 
strate how  the  budgets  of  the  rest  of  the  divisions 
are  set  up,  let's  look  at  each  sub-item  in  the  Law 
Enforcement  budget  shown  in  Table  II  and  see  how 
the  money  is  spent. 

Salaries  and  Wages  are  the  biggest  item  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  budget,  taking  more  than  half  of 
the  funds.  This  is  only  natural,  since  there  is  a 
staff  of  122  employees  provided  for  on  the  law  en- 
forcement pay  roll.  These  positions  include  107 
district  game  protectors  who  receive  an  average  of 
$2,060.00  per  year;  four  members  of  the  newly- 
established  wildlife  patrol  who  will  be  paid  an 
average  of  $2,490.00  per  year;  nine  district  super- 
visors receiving  an  average  of  $2,780.00  per  year; 
the  division  chief,  who  receives  $4,200.00  per  year; 
and  his  secretary  who  receives  $2,220.00  annually. 
In  addition  to  salaries  actually  paid,  the  budget 
must  include  funds  to  provide  for  raises  in  pay  at 
infrequent  intervals. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  full-time  employees 
on  the  pay  roll  are  five  special  game  protectors 
who  receive  $150.00  each  per  month  for  four  months 
of  the  year.  A  fund  of  $10,000.00  of  the  salary 
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budget  is  set  aside  as  wages  to  pay  emergency 
deputy  protectors  $4.00  per  day  plus  $1.00  per 
day  for  the  use  of  their  personal  cars.  These  latter 
positions  are  filled  only  when  district  protectors 
need  additional  help  during  busy  seasons. 

Uniforms.  In  addition  to  salaries,  each  game  pro- 
tector, including  district  supervisors  and  the  di- 
vision chief,  is  outfitted  with  a  complete  uniform. 
Each  outfit  consists  of  one  hat,  two  shirts,  one 
jacket,  two  trousers,  one  Sam  Browne  belt,  one  gun 
holster,  and  one  badge,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$100.00. 

Supplies  and  Materials.  The  sum  of  $200.00  set 
aside  for  supplies  and  materials  is  used  for  purchas- 
ing miscellaneous  items  not  provided  for  elsewhere 
in  the  budget. 

TelepJwne,  Telegraph,  Postage,  and  Express.  It 
is  only  logical  that  with  a  staff  of  122  people  dis- 

TABLE  II 

BUDGET  OF  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 


SHOWING  SUBHEADS 

Item  Amount 

Salaries  and  Wages   $282,200 

Uniforms   5,000 

Supplies  and  Materials   200 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Express  .  2,500 

Travel  Expense   82,300 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation   23,000 

Repairs  and  Alterations   150 

General  Expense   200 

Legal  Costs    500 

Equipment   19,030 

Rentals   100 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange   10,000 


TOTAL  $425,180 


tributed  over  the  entire  state,  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  ( ommunications  is  necessary.  Phone 
calls  and  telegrams  are  frequently  necessary  in 
emergencies.  It  takes  a  lot  of  stamps  to  mail  out 
memoranda,  pay  checks,  and  instructions.  Most 
new  equipment  is  delivered  to  the  Raleigh  office,  and 
must  be  expressed  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

Travel  Expense.  The  largest  item  of  travel  ex- 
pense is  the  payment  to  each  district  game  protector 
an  allowance  of  from  $40.00  to  $65.00  per  month 
for  the  use  of  his  personal  car  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment patrol.  The  division  chief,  the  nine  law  en- 
forcement supervisors,  the  four  wildlife  patrolmen, 
and  the  patrol  plane  pilot  are  paid  for  meals  and 
lodging  when  away  from  the  town  where  they  make 
their  headquarters,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $6.00 
per  day.  This  same  allowance  is  given  to  district 
protectors  when  official  business  requires  them  to 
work  outside  their  home  counties. 

(Continued  on  page  fourteen) 
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HOW  YOUR  LICENS 

The  Figure  Below  Shows  The 
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Law  enforcement  is  the  most  costly  activity 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Education  stimulates  interest  necessary  to  a  successful 
Wildlife  Conservation  Program. 


The  Game  Division  is  responsible  for  Wildlife 
management  areas  and  game  administration. 
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THE  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOURCES COMMISSION  IS 
NOT  SUPPORTED  BY 
TAXES.  INCOME  IS  DE- 
RIVED BY  THE  SALE  OF 
LICENSES  TO  HUNT,  FISH, 
AND  TRAP.  THIS  INCOME 
I S  SUPPLEMENTED  B  Y 
FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

Wildlife 


THE   ITEMS  BELOW 
NUMBERED  SECTIONS  i 
A  Complete  Explanal 

1.  Aquisition  and  Developm< 

2.  Miscellaneous  Requiremt 

3.  Miscellaneous  Federal  Ai 

4.  Administration   =  

5.  Finance  and  Personnel  

6.  Law  Enforcement  

7.  Education   

8.  Fish  

9.  Game   -  ,  

10.  Federal  Aid  

11.  Engineering   
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The  Engineering  Division  is  responsible  for  all 
construction  and  maintenance  of  The  Wildlife 
Resources  Commissions  Properties. 


Federal  Aid  Projects  are  administered  by  the 
game  division  and  emphasize  habitat  restoration 
for  wildlife. 


A  large  part  of  the  Fish  Division's  activities 
involve  hatchery  production  of  fish. 


FEDERAL  AID  FUNDS 
ARE  APPORTIONED  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  PROPORTION  TO 
NUMBER  OF  HUNTING 
LICENSES  SOLD.  THEY 
MUST  BE  MATCHED  AT  A 
RATE  OF  $1.00  STATE 
MONEY  TO  $3.00  FEDERAL 
FUNDS. 
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HOW  IS  YOUR  LICENSE  DOLLAR  SPENT? 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 
Motor  Vehicle  Operation.  This  includes  the  cost 
of  operating  the  fourteen  state-owned  automobiles 
used  in  law  enforcement  work,  operation  of  the 
patrol  plane,  and  the  inboard  and  outboard  motor- 
boats  used  in  water  patrol.  Operating  costs  include 
gasoline,  oil,  lubrication,  maintenance,  and  other 
vehicular  necessities. 

Repairs  and  Alterations.  This  fund  takes  care  of 
maintaining  uniforms  and  office  equipment. 

General  Expense.  This  item  serves  as  a  catch-all 
for  expenses  which  do  not  fit  anywhere  else  in  the 
budget. 

Legal  Costs.  The  $500.00  set  up  for  legal  costs 
may  be  used  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  State  when  legal  advice  or  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. 

Equipment.  The  sum  of  $19,030.00  allocated  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  reflects  the  rate  at  which 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division  is  becoming  more 
modern  and  efficient.  An  example  of  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  progress  is  the  new  patrol  plane  and 
the  two-way  radio  equipment  to  be  used  by  the 
plane  and  the  wildlife  patrol.  Other  equipment  in- 
cludes sirens  for  the  patrol  cars,  spotlights,  seat 
covers,  heaters,  boat  trailers,  and  the  like. 

Rentals.  Since  all  game  protectors  do  not  need 
full-time  boats  for  water  patrol,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  rent  small  boats  for  short  periods  of 
time.  An  item  of  $100.00  has  been  set  up  to  cover 
this  expense. 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange.  This  fund  is  set  aside 
for  the  purchase  of  four  additional  automobiles 
and  the  exchange  of  six  old  models  for  new  cars. 
The  division  chief,  each  of  the  nine  district  super- 
visors, and  the  four  members  of  the  wildlife  patrol 
are  supplied  with  state-owned  automobiles.  District 
game  protectors,  special  protectors,  and  deputies 
provide  their  own  transportation. 

The  above,  in  brief,  is  where  and  why  more  than 
one  third  of  the  total  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  budget  goes  for  the  enforcement  of 
fish  and  game  laws  of  the  state. 

Now  let  us  look  at  each  of  the  other  items  in  the 
total  budget  to  get  an  idea  of  how  the  funds  for 
each  are  spent. 

Administration.  The  administration  section  in- 
cludes the  salaries  of  the  Executive  Director,  a  staff 
of  office  workers,  office  supplies,  and  other  expenses 
similar  to  those  explained  in  the  law  enforcement 
budget. 

Finance  and  Personnel.  Working  closely  with  the 
administration  section,  the  finance  and  personnel 
division  handles  all  of  the  finances  and  personnel 
administration  of  the  Commission.  This  includes 
the  sale,  accounting  for,  and  handling  of  all  licenses, 
payment  of  salaries  and  wages,  and  administrative 
procedures  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  all 
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materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  the  entire 
Commission,  and  handling  and  processing  all  per- 
sonnel records. 

Education.  A  large  portion  of  the  education 
budget  is  spent  for  publications,  including  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  this  the 
education  division  maintains  a  library  of  motion 
picture  films,  and  a  file  of  photographs  for  illustra- 
tions used  in  newspaper  feature  articles  and  periodi- 
cals. News  releases  are  prepared  at  frequent  in- 
tervals for  about  450  news  outlets  including  news- 
papers and  radio  stations. 

Fish.  The  Fish  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
propagation  of  game  fish  in  six  state-owned 
hatcheries,  and  for  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  fisheries  resources  throughout  the  inland 
waters  of  the  state. 

Game,  Federal  Aid  Projects.  The  Game  Division 
is  responsible  for  the  management  of  all  State- 
owned  wildlife  lands  and  for  the  administration  of 
all  projects  set  up  under  the  federal  aid  program. 
The  administration  of  wildlife  lands  depends  en- 
tirely on  State  game  funds  for  operation,  while  the 
eleven  federal  aid  projects  are  paid  for  at  a  ratio 
of  three  dollars  of  federal  funds  to  one  dollar  of 
State  funds.  Each  item  under  the  headings  of  game 
and  federal  aid  projects  may  be  broken  down  to 
essentially  the  same  expenditures  as  listed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  law  enforcement  division. 

Engineering.  The  $9,970.00  in  the  engineering 
budget  includes  salaries  and  wages,  travel  expense, 
motor  vehicle  operation,  and  other  items  incidental 
to  the  administration  of  that  division.  It  does  not 
include  purchase  of  such  items  as  the  heavy  equip- 
ment used  for  construction  and  maintenance  work. 

Acquisition  and  Development  of  Lands  and 
Waters.  This  rather  large  item  is  accrued  in  compli- 
ance with  the  State  law  requiring  that  fifty  cents 
from  the  sale  of  each  license  be  set  aside  and  used 
exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  develop- 
ment of  such  land  for  the  use  of  game  and  inland 
fish.  Money  from  this  fund  may  be  used  in  some 
cases  to  purchase  construction  equipment  and  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  and 
wildlife  management  areas.  The  current  availability 
of  "limited  use"  Pittman-Robertson  federal  aid 
funds  which  may  be  used  for  land  acquisition  and 
development  makes  modification  or  repeal  of  this 
State  law  seem  desirable.  The  State  money  now  ac- 
crued in  this  budget,  and  which  will  accrue  in  the 
future,  could  then  be  applied  to  wildlife  conserva- 
tion projects  for  which  federal  funds  cannot  be 
expended. 

Miscellaneous  Requirements.  State  law  requires 
that  this  fund  be  set  aside  for  state  employees'  re- 
tirement, workmen's   compensation,   and  bonding. 

Miscellaneous  Federal  Aid  Accounts.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


RESGURCE-G-GRAM 


A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


THE  N.  C.  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION  MET  AT  RALEIGH  ON  DECEMBER  1  TO 
ESTABLISH  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  1949  FISHING  SEASON.  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  REG- 
ULATIONS ARE-  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  BEING  PRINTED  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  TO  FISHERMEN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  AID  DIVISION  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  INDICATE  THAT 
SOME  DIFFICULTY  IS  BEING  ENCOUNTERED  IN  OBTAINING  SEED  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  OF  LESPEDEZA 
BICOLOR  FOR  NEXT  SPRING'S  PLANTINGS.  ORDERS  FOR  MULTIFLORA  ROSE  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  BE 
FILLED. 

*        *        *  * 

BETWEEN  THIRTY  AND  THIRTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  CANADA  GEESE  ARE  NOW  STOPPING  OVER  AT 
THE  MATTAMUSKEET  WATERFOWL  REFUGE,  ACCORDING  TO  W.   G.   CAHOON,  REFUGE  MANAGER,  AND  L.  B, 
TUNNELL,  REFUGE  PROTECTOR.  A  FULL  COMPLEMENT  OF  DUCK  AND  GOOSE  HUNTERS  ARE  EXPECTED  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  ANNUAL  MATTAMUSKEET  HUNT  THROUGHOUT  THE  SEASON. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  A  PLANE  HAS  BEEN  USED  TO  AR- 
REST GAME  LAW  VIOLATORS.  PILOT  JACK  CAMPBELL,   DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  OF  SANFORD,  SPOT- 
TED THREE  PRE- SEASON  RABBIT  HUNTERS  FROM  THE  AIR  AND  SIGNALLED  TO  A  PATROL  CAR  ON  THE 
GROUND  OCCUPIED  BY  DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  TOM  L.  ROLLINS  OF  SANFORD  AND  DISTRICT  PROTECTOR 
THOMAS  D.   BRUMMITT  WHO  CLOSED  IN  ON  THE  SPOT  TO  MAKE  THE  ARREST. 


CLYDE  P.  PATTON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION,  HAS  IS- 
SUED A  REMINDER  WARNING  TO  WILD  TURKEY  HUNTERS  AGAINST  SHOOTING  HENS.  WHEN  THE  1948-49 
SEASON  WAS  SET  HUNTERS  FACED  A  CHOICE  BETWEEN  SHOOTING  GOBBLERS  ONLY  OR  HAVING  NO  OPPOR- 
TUNITY AT  ALL  FOR  TURKEY  HUNTING.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL  HAVE  BEEN  INSTRUCTED  TO  AR- 
REST AND  PROSECUTE  GOBBLER-RULE  VIOLATORS  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  EMERGENCY  CONDITIONS  EXISTING  IN  ALLEGHANY,  ASHE,  AND  WATAUGA 
COUNTIES  HAVE  MADE  NECESSARY  SHORTENING  THE  QUAIL  SEASON  IN  THOSE  THREE  COUNTIES.  THE 
SEASON  IN  ASHE,  ALLEGHANY,  AND  WATAUGA  COUNTIES  WILL  CLOSE  ON  DECEMBER  6  INSTEAD  OF 
JANUARY  10  AS  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  1948-49  HUNTING  REGULATIONS.  BIOLOGISTS  ON  THE  WILD- 
LIFE COMMISSION'S  WILDLIFE  SURVEY  PROJECT  AND  A  MAJORTY  OF  SPORTSMEN  IN  THESE  COUNTIES 
AGREE  THAT  A  REDUCTION  IN  THAT  AREA  WAS  NECESSARY  DUE  TO  A  POOR  BREEDING  SEASON  THIS 
YEAR,  AND  OTHER  FACTORS. 

*         *         *  * 

THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION  MET  IN 
RALEIGH  RECENTLY  TO  DISCUSS  UNIFORM  PROCEEDURE  FOR  ACQUIRING  PERSONNEL  TO  FILL  VACAN- 
CIES IN  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  STAFF,  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  TO  BE  CARRIED  ON  BY  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT PERSONNEL,  AND  STANDARD  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  POLICIES  OF  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT ON  A  STATE-WIDE  BASIS. 

•p  nfi  •J' 

SPORTSMEN  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN  HEARING  THE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION'S 
WEEKLY  RADIO  PROGRAM  ENTITLED  "THE  TARHEEL  WILDLIFE  REVIEW."  THE  WEEKLY  15-MINUTE  SHOW 
IS  AIRED  ON  THESE  STATIONS:  WWNC,  ASHEVILLE ;  WBIG,  GREENSBORO;  WFNC,  FAYETTEVILLE ; 
WRRF,  WASHINGTON,  AND  WGAI ,  ELIZABETH  CITY.   STATION  WNAO,  RALEIGH,  WILL  SCHEDULE  THE 
PROGRAM  SOON.  THE  SHOW  FEATURES  INTERVIEWS  WITH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME  AND  FISH  TECHNICIANS, 
AND  ON-THE-SPOT  TAPE  RECORDINGS  OF  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES. 
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This  is  a  sight  to  thrill  a  wild  turkey  hunter.  Gobblers  only  are  permitted  in  the  game  bag  this  year. 

(Photo  Courtesy  "Holiday"  Magazine) 

THE  WILD  TURKEY 

Reprinted  from  HOLIDAY  —  A  Curtis  Publication 
Copyrighted  1948  —  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


If  Benjamin  Franklin  hadn't  been  too  busy  with 
earl}7  American  politics,  the  wild  turkey,  and  not 
the  eagle,  might  have  become  the  national  symbol  of 
the  United  States.  - The  venerable  Doctor  Franklin 
was  an  early  and  fervent  admirer  of  the  wild  turkey. 
The  eagle  is  a  noisy,  untidy,  ill-natured  bully  and  an 
avian  pickpocket.  The  wild  turkey  is  stately,  power- 
ful, wise,  and  as  the  practical  Doctor  fully  realized, 
also  good  to  eat. 

The  conquering  Spaniards  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans to  discover  that  fact.  Between  gold  raids  on 
the  Aztecs,  they  found  two  species  of  a  big,  new, 
bronze-colored  bird  in  Mexico.  One  was  a  large, 
domesticated  variety  which  Montezuma  fed  to  the 
beasts  in  his  zoo.  The  other  was  smaller,  roaming 
wild.  The  conquistadors  shipped  some  of  the  do- 
mesticated birds  to  Spain,  as  early  as  1498.  During 
the  next  fifty  years  the  bird  spread  throughout 
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Western  Europe,  until  by  1575  it  had  become  a 
major  dish  on  the  British  farmer's  Christmas  table. 

The  English  called  this  bird  the  turkey  for  some 
obscure  reason :  Perhaps  because  of  its  note  which 
might  be  construed  to  sound  like  "turk,"  "turk," 
"turk" ;  possibly  because  some  scientists  of  that  day 
confused  the  bird  with  the  guinea  hen  and  the  pea- 
fowl which  had  been  introduced  to  England  via  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey;  or  possibly  through  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  "furkee,"  by  which  the  bird  was 
known  to  several  American  Indian  tribes. 

In  any  event  the  name  stuck,  and  was  also  applied 
by  Colonial  American  settlers  to  the  domestic 
turkey's  smaller  and  wilder  cousin,  which  then  ranged 
the  North  American  continent  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Rockies  and  from  Canada  to  southern 
Mexico.  The  bird  was  prominent  in  the  folklore  of 
many  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Zunis,  who  believed 
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that  it  acquired  its  bronze  coloring  because  its  feath- 
ers got  stuck  in  the  mud  when  it  came  to  earth  too 
soon  after  a  great  prehistoric  flood. 
When  Every  Day  Was  Turkey  Day 

Aside  from  its  size,  there  are  several  important 
respects  in  which  the  wild  turke}'  differs  from  its  do- 
mesticated relative.  The  wild  bird  has  a  more  stream- 
lined appearance,  smaller  head,  larger  eye  and 
greater  brain  capacity.  It  has  no  white  on  its  tail  or 
wing  feathers,  its  flesh  is  not  as  coarse.  It  is  more 
alert,  and  its  note,  shrill  and  clear  as  a  cavalry  bugle, 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  comparatively  disagree- 
able gobble  made  by  the  domestic  turkey. 

In  New  England  and  Virginia  the  wild  turkey  was 
a  tremendously  important  source  of  food  for  the 
colonists,  and  without  it  many  might  not  have  sur- 
vived. In  Massachusetts,  the  birds  were  so  plentiful 
that  they  constituted  a  menace  to  corn  and  other 
crops. 

As  civilization  marched  westward,  the  wild  turkey 
became  scarce  over  much  of  its  former  range,  al- 
though as  late  as  1800  the  market  price  for  an 
average-sized  bird  was  six  cents,  while  a  twenty-five- 
or  thirty-pound  gobbler  would  sometimes  bring  as 
much  as  a  quarter. 

Today  the  wild  turkey  is  completely  extinct  in 
New  York,  New  England  and  many  other  areas 
where  it  used  to  be  found  in  large  numbers.  The  birds 
are  abundant  only  in  certain  areas  in  the  Southern 
states,  principally  on  large  ranches,  estates  or  shoot- 
ing preserves,  where  they  have  been  relatively  undis- 
turbed. 

Fires,  floods  and  the  conversion  of  former  forest 
range  to  farm  land  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  wild  turkey,  but  the  greatest  cause  has  been  man. 
Because  of  their  size,  wild  turkeys  were  such  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  the  table  hunters  and  trappers 
used  every  method  at  their  disposal,  legal  or  illegal, 
to  kill  them. 

Hunters  also  took  full  advantage  of  the  male  tur- 
key's courtship  behavior.  In  the  spring  the  gobbler 
spends  most  of  his  waking  hours  trying  to  accumulate 
his  harem.  He  eats  very  little,  subsisting  principally 
on  his  breast  sponge,  a  curious  and  useful  appendage 
which  provides  a  reservoir  of  oil  and  fat  and  which 
also  protects  his  vital  organs  in  fights  with  rivals. 
For  about  three  months  he  continuously  advertises 
his  presence  by  booming  gobbles,  which  can  be  heard 
for  miles.  These  served  to  alert  not  only  his  prospec- 
tive mates  but  any  hunters  within  earshot.  As  the 
gobblers  became  exterminated,  the  wild  hens  often 
went  into  barnyards  to  mate  with  domestic  toms.  As 
a  result,  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  wild 
turkeys  have  a  hybrid  appearance. 

Although  wild  turkeys  can  sometimes  be  trapped 
or  shot  with  comparative  ease,  they  are  far  from 
stupid.  They  have  incredibly  sharp  eyesight,  keen 
hearing,  and  almost  invariably  use  their  powerful 
legs  and  wings  to  carry  them  from  danger  the  mo- 
ment they  sense  anything  amiss.  The  hunter  who 
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wants  to  kill  a  wild  turkey  today  by  legal  methods 
must  have  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
bird's  habits  but  steady  nerves,  guile,  and,  above  all, 
an  endless  store  of  patience. 

Turkey-hunting  techniques  vary  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  most  of  them  are  based  on  the 
axiom  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  scattered  drove  of 
turkeys  will  gather.  The  hunter  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  hidden  where  birds  are  looking  for  each 
other  may  be  able  to  get  one  of  them.  "Still-hunt- 
ing," however,  is  a  fine  art.  Once  established  at  a 
strategic  location,  with  his  back  to  a  stump  or  a  fallen 
log,  the  "still-hunter"  must  be  able  to  remain  immov- 
able, but  alert,  for  hours  on  end  in  spite  of  cramped 
muscles,  tickling  insects  and  other  distractions. 

The  true  test  of  the  "still-hunter's"  skill  is  how  he 
uses  his  call  to  entice  a  turkey.  Moving  as  little  and 
as  smoothly  as  possible,  he  tries  to  reproduce  the 
turkey's  gathering  "kyoucJc"  by  sucking  on  a  tube 
(the  hollowed-out  wing  bone  from  the  second  joint 
of  a  wild  turkey  hen  is  a  favorite),  by  scratching  a 
hollow  poplar  box  with  a  slate,  by  blowing  on  a  violet 
leaf  held  edgewise  between  his  thumbs,  or  by  other 
devices.  He  must  be  able  to  duplicate  the  note  of  any 
turkey  who  answers,  be  it  a  young  hen,  an  old  hen,  a 
young  gobbler  or  an  old  gobbler. 

The  sound  of  beating  wings  and  the  unmistakable 
thump  which  turkeys  make  when  they  hit  the  ground 
warn  the  hunter  that  they  have  left  their  roosts.  It 
is  then  that  he  begins  to  use  his  call  to  attract  them 
as  they  gather  before  going  off  to  feed.  Later  in  the 
da}',  the  same  still-hunting  techniques  can  be  used  to 
approach  a  drove  of  turkeys  which  has  been  scattered 
on  its  way  to  or  from  feeding  grounds  such  as  live- 
oak  thickets,  peanut,  chufa  or  pecan  patches,  or  corn- 
fields. 

Turkeys  will  run  or  fly  in  the  opposite  direction 


The  wild  turkey  was  an  important  source  of  food  for 
early  colonists.       (Photo  Courtesy  "Holiday"  Magazine) 
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the  instant  they  sight  a  man,  but  will  usually  go 
straight  into  trees  if  disturbed  by  a  barking  dog. 
Hunters  have  taken  advantage  of  this  tendency  by 
using  pointers,  setters  or  terriers  who  roam  the  woods 
until  they  sight  or  scent  a  group  of  turkeys.  The  dog 
then  rushes  into  the  midst  of  the  drove,  barking  and 
yapping  to  make  the  birds  fly.  In  several  states  it  is 
now  illegal  to  hunt  turkeys  with  dogs. 

The  wild  turkey  is  the  only  upland  game  bird  con- 
sidered fair  game  on  the  ground  or  sitting  in  a  tree. 
The  hunter  invariably  aims  at  the  head  and  neck,  not 
only  to  avoid  injuring  the  tender  flesh  but  because  a 
bodyshot  turkey  can  often  run  a  long  way  before 
collapsing. 

Wild  turkeys,  and  especially  the  larger  gobblers, 
are  so  heavy  that  they  have  to  make  a  tremendous 
effort  to  get  off  the  ground.  After  flushing  two  or 
three  times  in  quick  succession  they  must  pause  to 
recuperate.  On  the  plains  of  Texas,  mounted  cow- 
hands used  to  chase  turkeys  until  they  were  too  tired 
to  fly,  then  shoot  them  with  revolvers,  rope  them,  or 
snare  them  with  weighted  lariats. 

At  present,  the  heaviest  concentration  of  wild 
turkeys  in  the  United  States  is  found  on  the  Norias 
subdivision  of  the  King  Ranch,  in  southern  Texas. 
Thirty  years  ago,  Robert  J.  Kleberg,  general  man- 
ager of  the  ranch,  hunted  this  350,000-acre  tract  for 
six  days  and  saw  only  two  droves  of  turkeys.  Today 
it  contains  one  bird  to  every  15  or  20  acres.  This 
phenomenal  increase  has  been  achieved  largely 
through  carefully  regulated  hunting,  by  providing 
fresh  water  throughout  the  tract  to  carry  the  birds 
through  droughts,  and  by  a  strict  predator-control 
program. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  states,  including 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Wyoming  and  Colorado,  have  been  trying  to 
build  up  their  wild-turkey  stocks  by  releasing  trap- 
ped or  artificially  reared  birds  on  suitable  ranges, 
many  of  which  contain  sanctuaries.  In  Pennsylvania, 
for  instance,  where  the  native  population  is  about 
10,000  wild  turkeys,  the  Game  Commission  releases 
another  5,000  each  year  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  state.  These  turkeys  are  raised  on  a 
game  farm  at  Proctor,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  are  95  per  cent  wild,  and  after  being  released 
adapt  quickly  to  natural  environment. 

The  Federal  Government,  various  states,  and 
many  private  individuals  are  currently  expending 
considerable  intelligently  directed  energy  in  behalf 
of  the  native  gobbler.  These  efforts,  at  best,  will 
restore  the  wild  turkey  to  only  a  small  fraction  of 
its  former  abundance,  but  they  insure  that  this 
magnificent  bird,  our  symbol  of  Thanksgiving,  will 
be  preserved  for  future  generations. 


WILD  TURKEY  MANAGEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  five) 
legumes  prevents  seed  formation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  large  insect  populations.  Hogs  are  serious 
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competitors  as  they  consume  huge  quantities  of  mast 
and  grasses  and  will  destroy  turkey  nests.  Dogs  are 


This  wild  gobbler  tried  to  join  a  pen  of  domestic 
turkeys.  (Photo  by  Wm.  E.  McConnaughey) 


disturbing  influences  especially  if  deer  are  present  or 
raccoon  and  fox  hunting  are  common  sports  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  managed  area.  Poultry  should  be 
excluded  as  potential  carriers  of  diseases  transmis- 
sible to  turkeys.  If  a  heavy  density  of  turkeys  is 
desired,  the  area  should  be  closed  to  the  general 
public  and  all  human  activity  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


HOW  IS  YOUR  LICENSE  DOLLAR  SPENT? 

(Continued  from  page  fourteen) 
made  to  cooperating  states  for  wildlife  work.  In  or- 
der to  be  expended,  these  federal  funds  must  be 
matched  with  State  funds  at  a  ratio  of  one  dollar 
of  state  money  to  three  dollars  of  federal  money. 
The  amount  under  this  item  has  been  accrued  dur- 
ing past  years  but  has  not  yet  been  matched  by 
State  funds. 

Like  every  other  State  government  institution, 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  current  economic  inflation.  The  costs 
of  material,  supplies,  equipment,  and  services  have 
increased  far  beyond  the  level  which  existed  sev- 
eral years  ago.  At  the  present  time  salaries  and 
wages  of  personnel  have  not  paralleled  the  upward 
trend  of  other  budget  items,  although  there  have, 
in  the  past  several  years,  been  some  "cost  of  living" 
salary  increases  to  meet  the  demand  of  higher  liv- 
ing costs. 

Your  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  spend  the  sportsmen's  license 
dollar  efficiently  and  effectively  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  all  in  our  great  state.  With  a  continu- 
ation of  the  fine  sportsmen  support  for  a  sound 
conservation  and  restoration  program,  your  Com- 
mission will  perpetuate  and  increase  hunting  and 
fishing  and  other  wildlife  values  and  make  them 
equally  available  for  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  them. 
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This  section  is  Devoted  to 
Tar  Heel  Sportsmen, 
Sportsmen's  Organizations,  and 
Their  Activities.    Send  Us 
News  of  Your  Activities! 


FEDERATION  MEETS 
AT  DURHAM 

A  combination  of  bad  weather  and  an  extremely 
busy  season  resulted  in  a  smaller  attendance  than 
was  expected  at  the  semi-annual  state  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  in  Dur- 
ham. In  spite  of  a  rather  small  attendance,  a  num- 
ber of  important  matters  were  acted  on.  Among 
these  was  a  resolution  regarding  an  anti-pollution 
program  to  be  presented  to  the  1949  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Federation  delegates 
considered  and  approved  holding  only  one  State- 
wide meeting  per  year,  and  voted  to  discontinue 
publication  of  the  Federation's  house  organ  Friend 
0'  Wildlife. 

Roland  McClamroch  of  Chapel  Hill  was  elected 
President  of  the  Federation,  with  Wendell  Tesh, 
Winston-Salem,  L.  T.  Gallop,  Elizabeth  City,  and 
G.  M.  Loftis,  Brevard  as  Vice-Presidents.  Kenneth 
Putnam  of  Chapel  Hill  was  elected  Treasurer  and 
Dr.  Fred  S.  Barkalow,  Raleigh,  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Quinn,  Director  of  the  Virginia  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  was  a  featured  speaker  of 
the  Durham  meet.  Congressman  Carl  T.  Durham 
addressed  the  delegates  at  a  barbecue  supper  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  meet. 

Report  of  committee  appointed  to  offer  resolutions 
pertaining  to  stream  pollution  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation, 
Durham,  October  11  and  12: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
streams  of  North  Carolina  are  being  made  useless 
for  further  industrial  uses,  for  the  normal  propa- 
gation of  game  fish  natural  to  those  streams,  for 
reservoirs  for  municipal  use,  and  for  recreational 
uses  by  the  contamination  resulting  from  the  un- 
controlled dumping  of  untreated  industrial  waste 
products  and  of  untreated  or  partially  treated 
sewage  and  from  silt  deposits — - 
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Be  it  resolved  that: 

For  reasons  of  public  health,  for  increased  in- 
dustrial uses  of  our  rivers,  and  for  restoration  of 
our  game  fish,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion urges  the  State  Stream  Sanitation  and  Con- 
servation Commission  prepare  a  legislative  program, 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  will 

1.  Prohibit  any  new  sources  of  industrial  or 
municipal  pollution. 

2.  Establish  machinery  for  the  gradual  but  con- 
stant elimination  of  existing  sources  of  indus- 
trial and  municipal  pollution. 

3.  Encourage  the  permanent  planting  and  re- 
forestation of  the  watersheds. 

And,  the  membership  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  pledges  its  active  support  to 
the  State  Stream  Sanitation  and  Conservation  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Assembly  to  achieve  this 
vitally  important  legislative  goal. 

Chester  Davis 

Roeand  McClamroch,  Chairman 


Past  and  Present  Presidents 

Left  to  Right  are:  Past  Presidents  Col.  Frank  L.  Page, 
Greensboro,  Mr.  P.  K.  Gravely,  Rocky  Mount.  Center: 
Present  President  Roland  McClamroch,  Chapel  Hill;  Past 
Presidents  Forest  G.  Heath,  Raleigh,  and  D.  Staton 
Inscoe,  Raleigh. 
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Left  to  Right  are  newly-elected  vice-presidents  L.  T. 
Gallop,  Elizabeth  City,  G.  M.  Loftis,  Brevard,  and 
President  Roland  McClamroch,  Chapel  Hill. 


A  Message  From 

President  McClamroch 

I  should  like  to  greet  all  of  you  as  "Members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation."  Whether  your 
interest  is  hunting,  fishing,  conservation,  photog- 
raphy, or  whatever  lures  you  outdoors,  you  belong 
in  the  Federation.  Any  one  who  loves  North  Carolina 
should  be  a  member. 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration is  to  promote  the  game  and  fish  resources  of 
the  state.  The  Federation  must  be  ever  vigilant  to 
reveal  abuses  that  will  destroy  our  game  and  fish 
heritage,  ever  awake  to  encourage  means  of  increas- 
ing this  heritage. 

Throughout  the  state  there  are  ninety-nine  local 
clubs  making  up  the  Federation,  with  a  membership 
in  excess  of  15,000.  There  should  be  200  clubs  and 
50,000  members.  There  should  be  more  women  mem- 
bers, more  boy  and  girl  members,  and  more  farmer 
members.  A  strong  Wildlife  Federation  is  the  best 
possible  insurance  against  an  exterminated  wildlife. 

The  organization  which  recently  elected  me  pres- 
ident is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  (I  have  met  much  of  this,  from 
those  who  should  have  known  better.)  To  the  courtsey 
of  the  Commission  I  am  indebted  for  this  space  in 
this,  its  official  magazine,  which  all  Federation  mem- 
bers need.  The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  a 
part  of  the  State  government,  the  members  being 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
aging the  game  and  inland  fisheries  of  the  State  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  mind. 

Like  the  American  people  generally,  North  Caro- 
linians have  been  wasteful.  We  have  skinned  our 
forests,  skimmed  the  richness  from  our  land,  and  yet 
have  expected  our  game  to  increase  notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  annual  increase  in  hunters.  Again, 
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we  have  made  sludge  beds  out  of  many  of  our 
streams  with  an  utter  disregard  for  beauty,  health, 
further  industrial  use,  and  fishing. 

Fortunately,  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  change  this  picture.  But  action  is  demanded  now. 
Action  by  you  and  me,  organized  action  such  as  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  is  capable  of 
giving.  I  urge  you  to  affiliate  with  us  and  work 
towards  a  more  beautiful,  better  recreational,  and 
healthier  North  Carolina. 

Lincoln  County  Club 

Sponsors  Fish  Stocking 

Ten  thousand  bluegills  found  a  new  home  in  Lin- 
coln County  recently  when  an  application  by  the 
Lincoln  County  Wildlife  Club  to  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  for  the  fish  was  granted  and 
fulfilled.  The  stocking  project  was  sponsored  by 
the  Lincoln  County  Wildlife  Club  in  cooperation 


These  men  were  on  hand  to  help  stock  10,000  bluegills 
in  Lincoln  County.  Left  to  Right  are:  John  Whitaker, 
Table  Rock  Hatchery  Assistant;  George  Scruggs,  Table 
Rock  Hatchery  Superintendent;  Ralf  Lineburger,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Lincoln  County  Club;  George  Lee,  County 
Game  Protector;  John  Ritchie,  President  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Club;  George  W.  Keesee,  Commissioner  of  District 
Eight,  and  Robert  Randall,  Lincoln  County  Club  Director. 

with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The  fish 
were  propagated  at  the  Table  Rock  Hatchery  near 
Morganton,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Scruggs.  The  Lincoln  County  Wildlife 
Club  has  applied  for  a  number  of  large  mouth  bass 
to  be  stocked  next  year. 


The  light  of  lightning  bugs  is  caused  by  fire. 
Oxidization  of  organic  compounds  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  lightning  bug  produces  the  most  efficient  light 
known  to  man.  Although  the  light  is  visible  for  miles, 
almost  no  heat  is  produced  by  the  burning  which 
goes  on  in  the  firefly's  body. 
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Conducted  by  WIN  DONAT 


The  Get-It-Off-Your-Chest  Editor's  Desk. 

December,  1948 

An  Open  Letter  to  all  Hunters: 

There  are  some  thoughts  about  hunting  and 
fishing  that  must  be  expressed  as  we  enter  the  1948 
hunting  season.  Many  folks  will  not  agree  with 
them  but  they  deal  with  things  and  ideas  which 
MUST  be  believed  and  practiced  by  most  of  our 
hunters — if  our  state  is  to  continue  to  provide 
hunting  and  fishing  as  the  highly  prized  recre- 
ational activities  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

First,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  change  the  con- 
cept of  "game"  from  one  that  defines  it  as  meat,  to 
a  realization  that  it  is  actually  a  harvest  of  the 
fruits  of  our  combined  efforts.  It  is  not  reasonable 
or  just  to  go  afield  hoping  to  come  home  with 
enough  meat  to  stock  the  larder  for  months  to 
come.  The  modern  refrigerated  storage  devices  are 
a  temptation  to  game  hogs.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with 
a  good  day  in  the  fields,  forests,  marshes,  or  on  the 
waters.  This  means  that  the  legal  limit  published 
in  our  game  laws  determines  the  amount  of  game 
we  may  have  in  possession — but  our  own  conscience 
should  determine  how  much  less  than  that  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  have  enough  for  our  imme- 
diate use.  Don't  kill  game  for  the  neighborhood. 

Most  hunters  are  reasonably  fair,  honest,  and 
law  abiding  citizens.  They  accept  their  family, 
social,  and  business  responsibilities — but  some  of 
them  have  a  tendency  to  set  themselves  up  as  in- 
dividual arbiters  of  the  game  law — they  know  just 
how  the  law  should  have  read — furthermore,  they 
are  not  above  discarding  the  law  if  they  don't  like 
it.  The  extreme  measure  of  defiance  is  the  murder 
of  an  enforcement  officer  who  was  killed  while  pro- 
tecting our  rights  and  our  game. 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  take  stock  of  our  moral 
stature  and  to  remind  ourselves  when  we  are 
tempted  to  commit  an  act  that  would  result  in  an 
unnecessary  killing  of  a  game  bird  or  animals,  that 
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it  is  not  fair  to  ourselves,  our  fellow  sportsmen,  or 
the  otherwise  enviable  position  we  hold  with  our 
friends  and  families? 

Let  us  associate  our  acts  with  those  things  which 
reflect  credit  to  us  as  sportsmen — not  hogs.  The 
pleasure  of  the  hunt  is  the  thing  to  be  desired,  not 
the  slaughter.  Let  everyone  set  up  and  adhere  to  a 
set  of  behavior  rules  while  hunting  or  fishing  which 
he  would  as  readily  follow  as  he  would  those  gov- 
erning the  games  of  golf,  football,  or  a  sociable 
hand  of  bridge. 

Lastly,  by  our  example  and  reputations,  let  us 
encourage  the  sportsman's  attitude  in  the  minds 
of  our  children.  Only  as  they  preceive  and  develop 
can  we  hope  that  this  priceless  heritage  and  noble 
recreation  will  be  passed  along  with  an  increasing 
value  to  those  who  come  after  us.  May  they  bless 
us  for  our  wise  use  rather  than  condemn  us  for  our 
abuse  of  them. 

Yours  for  a  Real  Sportsman's  Successful  Season, 

Win  Donat 

For  several  issues  we  have  asked  the  readers  of 
this  page  to  contribute  by  sending  in  their  ques- 
tions. The  response  has  not  been  enough  to  keep 
us  going  and  yet  we  know  that  every  time  two  or 
more  hunters  or  fishermen  get  together,  there  is  a 
lively  discussion  on  some  subject  relating  to  their 
favorite  sport  or  the  way  that  it  is  managed.  What 
questions  can  Y  0  U  send  us  on  the  fox  versus 
quail  and  rabbit  subject;  the  use  of  dogs  for  squir- 
rels and  turkeys?  These  and  many  other  subjects 
can  and  should  be  discussed  on  this  page.  How 
about  it? 

Q.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  M.  S.  of  High  Point,  North 
Carolina  asks  if  there  are  any  conditions  under 
which  deer  may  be  killed  at  night. 

A.  The  State  law  governing  shooting  hours  states 
that,  except  for  migratory  waterfowl,  game 
birds  and  animals  may  be  taken  from  sunrise 
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to  sunset.  This,  then,  precludes  the  taking  of 
deer  after  the  sunset  time. 

Q.  Mr.  E.  B.  of  Greenville,  North  Carolina  wants 
to  know  the  identity  of  the  "overgrown  gray 
squirrels  with  long,  hushy  tails"  which  he  has 
killed;  also,  "what  is  a  boomer  squirrel?" 

A.  Our  impressions  of  the  large  gray  and  white 
squirrel  are  that  only  the  fox  squirrel  is  being 
described,  particularly  if  there  is  a  black  or 
dark  cap  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  By  the  way, 
we  would  suggest  an  increased  familiarization 
of  the  laws  regarding  possession  limits  of  fox 
squirrels.  Boomers  are  red  squirrels. 

Q.  Seeing  is  believing,  but  until  he  sees  it,  J.  V.  R. 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  wants  to  know  "if 
the  mother  opossum  carries  her  young  on  her 
back  with  their  tails  wrapped  around  hers." 

A.  Yes  this  is  true  as  the  movie  film,  "Common 
Animals  of  the  Woods,"  which  is  in  our  library, 
shows  an  opossum  transporting  her  young  in  this 
way,  although  some  of  the  young  cling  to  the 
mother's  fur  with  their  feet. 

Q.  Mr.  P.  W.  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  comes  up 
with  an  interesting  one  relating  to  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  lengths  of  shotgun  barrels  over 
the  currently  popular  choke  control  devices  on 
a  short  barrel.  He  is  also  concerned  over  the 
effective  distances. 

A.  First,  it  should  be  said  that  most  choked  shot 
patterns  will  kill  birds  such  as  ducks  at  greater 
distances  than  most  of  us  have  any  business 
shooting  at  them.  It  is  poor  conservation  and 
sportsmanship  to  shoot  at  ducks  regularly  up 
to  sixty  and  seventy  yards  or  more.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  shot  charge  reaches  its  maximum 
velocity  in  the  first  twenty-two  or  four  inches  of 
the  barrel.  From  there  on,  while  the  increase  in 
velocity  may  be  slight  due  to  increased  barrel 
length,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  weight  and  clumsiness.  There- 
fore, any  of  the  choke  control  devices  can  give 
the  variety  of  shot  pattern  desired,  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  the  need  for  additional  bar- 
rels as  well  as  reduce  the  recoil  of  the  heavy 
loads. 


Nine  grouse  eggs  in  a  nest  found  in  Boone  County 
last  spring.  (Photo  by  Malcolm  Edwards) 

Lack  of  food  in  late  winter  months  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  limiting  factor  of  the  bob- 
white  quail  population  in  North  Carolina. 


The  English  sparrow  is  not  a  sparrow  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  weaver  bird  family.  They  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  during  the  19th  Century,  and 
have  become  a  pest  throughout  the  country. 


;  Remember! 

Only  You  Can 
Prevent  Forest  Fires 

"JOE  BEAVER" 

By  Ed  Nofziger 

This  common  water  snake  had  eaten  a  large  trout  in  a 
Boone  County  stream.      (Photo  by  Malcolm  Edwards) 
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Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

"Hey!    Let  up! ,  It's  beginning  to  smoke!" 
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be  a  gift  which  keeps  on  giving  throughout  the  next  year. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a  subscription  blank  form  designed  for  your  con- 
venience. Fill  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  together  with  a  check  or  money  order  for  the 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  each  subscription.  By  return  mail  we  will  send  your  friends 
a  copy  of  this  issue  together  with  a  letter  telling  them  that  you  have  given  them  a  sub- 
scription. The  copy  of  the  current  issue  will  be  a  bonus.  Gift  subscriptions  will  begin 
with  the  January  1949  issue. 

In  order  that  we  may  inform  your  friends  before  Christmas,  please  send  in  your 
gift  subscriptions  not  later  than  December  18. 

WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  is  read  by  more  than  30,000  people  each  month.  Count 
your  friends  among  those  who  will  read  and  enjoy  it  during  the  coming  year! 

THE  PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR 


The  Editor,  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Box  2919,  Raleigh 


Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  $   to  cover  Christmas  Gift  Subscriptions  to: 

Name   „  Address   

Name   Address   

Name  Address   

Name   Address   


A  ^>tMu  Without 
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STATE  LIBRARY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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